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usually just the Purchase, a flat region bought originally from the Indians, and closed in by three giant rivers, Mississippi, Ohio, and Tennessee.
The most "typical" Kentucky region is, of course, that generally described as Bluegrass. No two local zealots agree on its precise frontiers, though it is partially enclosed by hills known as the Knobs; it is called "blue" because the rich grass has a bluish cast in spring. "Underneath this Bluegrass turf" (I quote the Kentucky Guide) "is a layer of rare Ordovician limestone, a shell deposit laid down millions of years ago when the region was an ocean floor"; this gives the soil its very high content of calcium and phosphorus. The Bluegrass grows good tobacco, the commonwealth's most important crop next to corn, and superb race horses, which are its most spectacular pride. Some thirty million dollars are invested in horse farms of the Bluegrass country, Ivlost Kentuckians who are not residents of the Bluegrass are jealous of it, because of its wealth; on the contrary all patriotic Kentuckians spurn the idea of being jealous of the similar Bluegrass region in Tennessee, which is even richer.
The curse of Kentucky is backwoodsism, and its gritty mountaineers in the east form a narrow provincial world all their own. They are of the most poor.and primitive type of Anglo-Saxon stock; they adhere closely to their isolated mines, stills, and mountains; they have, by and large, both the meanness of the typical peasant and the suspiciousness of the mountaineer; above all, they are fantastically inbred. One famous mountain center is "Bloody" Harlan, where a coal strike was viciously crushed in the 1930*8 after years of intermittent strong-armism by company guards, violence, and terrorism.
In The Kentucky by Thomas D. Clark,2 is the following nuggety passage. A man named Haggin of Breathitt County, to support his candidacy for county jailer, adduced that "among those to whom I am related by blood and marriage are the ... Bachs, Lovelys, Aliens, McQuinns, Pattons, Landrums, Stampers, Watts, Watkins, Manus, Crafts, Calhouns, and Nichols," while his wife, a Crawford, has relatives in such clans as "the Jetts, Johnsons, Combs, Griffiths, Terrys, Amburgys, Bowmans, Heralds, Spences, Lawsons, Capes, Hargises, Days, Had-dixes, Evans, and many more." Indeed the politics of Kentucky are apt to be a family affair.
About one-quarter of the state's present legislature is mountaineer. Some members still carry arms, and guns were pulled in the chamber seven times during one robust debate, over the sales tax, during the governorship of "Happy" Chandler. An ambitious governor like the immortal Laffoon can go a long way toward control of the legislature by giving jobs to the mountain members (also of course to nonmountain
2 Farrar and Rinehart, New York, 1942.